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QRLD  SHEEP  NUMBERS  IN  1948  AND  1949 


April  25,  1949 


World  sheep  numbers,  estimated  at  720  million  head  at  the  beginning  of 
1949,  continued  to  increase  for  the  second  consecutive  year,  according  to 
the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations e    These  numbers  are  about  5 
million  head  above  the  preceding  year,  but  20  million  head,  or  3  percent, 
below  the  1936-40  prewar  average.    The  generally  Improved  grazing  conditions 
and  higher  prices  received  for  wool,  mutton  and  lamb  nave  encouraged  expan- 
sion of  flocks  in  some  of  the  major  sheep-producing  areas  of  the  world* 

SHKSP:    Estimated  world  total,  by  continents, 
average  1936-40,  annual  1948-49. 
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1/    Pre  iiminary , 
2/    Estimate  included  in  the  total* 

Although  sheep  numbers  increased  in  many  of  the  important  producing 
countries,  the  principal  gains  occurred  in  Australia,  Turkey }  Spain,  Rumania, 
the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Soviet  Union,    These  gains  more  than  offset  the 
declines  that  took  place  in  the  United  States,  Argentina  and  China,  Notwith- 
standing the  increases,  sheep  numbers  in  Australia  and  most  of  the  European 
and  African  countries  continue  to  be  below  the  1936-AO  prewar  average.  On 
the  other  hand,  numbers  in  the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom  and  Rumania 


are  the  lowest  in  many  years  and  are  now  38,  26  and  19  percent,  respectively, 
below  their  prewar  levels. 

Factors  which  have  affected  sheep  production  varied  with  the  respective 
producing  countries.    Numbers  in  Canada  and  the  United  btates  have  fallen 
off  largely  because  of  more  profitable  alternative  agricultural  enterprises,, 
A  similar  situation.,  together  with  inadequate  market  outlets,  has  caused 
numbers  to  decline  in  Argentina, 

Recovery  of  sheep  numbers  in  the  united  Kingdom  has  been  retarded  by  the 
further  development  of  the  dairy  industry,  which  competes  for  grasslands  and 
fodder  crops.    More  favorable  grazing  conditions  and  increased  demand  for 
wool,  and  to  a  lesser  extent,  for  mutton  and  lamb,  contributed  to  the  sizable 
increase  in  Australia,  Turkey,  Spain  and  the  Soviet  Union^  while  the  effects 
of  war  reduced  numbers  in  China  and  Greece.    Generally,  inadequate  grazing 
throughout  the  year  and  unfavorable  weather  conditions  at  the  time  of  lambing 
have  slowed  up  recovery  in  other  sheep-producing  areas  of  the  world* 

Further  recovery  of  world  sheep  numbers  will  depend  principally  on 
favorable  growing  conditions  and  greater  economic  returns  from  sheep  farming 
in  relation  to  other  farm  enterprises.    Profitableness  of  the  sheep  business 
is  the  factor  that  will  determine  whether  producers  in  Canada,  Argentina  and 
the  United  States  will  expand  their  flocks...    In  the  principal  wool-producing 
countries,  the  price  of  wool  will  be  the  deciding  factor  as  to  whether  or  not 
herds  are  expanded,  while  in  other  countries,  the  price  of  mutton  and  lamb 
and  the  domestic  need  for  wool  will  be  the  determining  factor  in  increasing 
numbers f  - 

The  number  of  sheep  on  farms  and  ranches  in  the  United  States  at  the 
beginning  of  1949  v/ere  estimated  at  31,963,000  head,  about  8  percent  below 
the  preceding  year.    This  is  the  seventh  consecutive  year  that  sheep  numbers 
have  declined  and  numbers  are  now  the  smallest  on  the  record  in  81  years. 
Several  factors  apparently  have  contributed  to  the  continued  decline  in  numbers. 
Among  these  were  more  profitable  alternatives  in  farming  and  ranching,  high 
prices  for  feeder  and  slaughter  lambs,  losses  to  predatory  animals  and  higher 
cost  of  production.    There  seems  to  be  no  possibility  of  checking  a  further 
decline  this  year  since  the  number  of  ewes  retained  for  breeding  are  down  again 
from  a  year  ago.  .......  ........  . 

In  Canada,  sheep  numbers  on  farms  December  1,  1948,  were  estimated  at 
1,322,000  head,  compared  with  1,587,000  head,  a  decline  of  nearly  17  percent 
from  a  year  earlier.    The  latest  estimate  indicates  that  numbers  are  less 
than  one-half  of  the  I936-4O  average.    The  downward  trend  in  numbers  is  ex- 
pected tc  continue  since  economic  returns  from  other  livestock  and  crop 
farming  are  greater  and  more  easily  obtainable  than  from  sheep  farming.  The 
difficulty  in  obtaining  suitable  labor  and  increasing  losses  to  predatory 
animals  are  other  factors  that  contribute  to  reduction  of  Canadian  sheep 
numbers. 
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Mexican  sheep  nu..bers  in  December,  1948,  were  reported  to  have  decreased 
about  5  percent  over  the  preceding  year c    Although  numbers  dropped  in  1948, 
current  estimates  are  only  about  5  percent  below  the  1936-40  average.  The 
194S  drought  in  northern  Maxico  is  believed  to  have  caused  most  of  the  decline, 
while  numbers  in  other  areas  remained  unchanged , 

The  United  Kingdom,  the  second  largest  producer  of  sheep  on  the  European 
continent,  increased  its  sheep  and  lamb  numbers  in  1948  by  9  percent  over 
the  preceding  year*    Current  estimates,  are  about  26  percent  below  prewar,  or  7 
million  head  below  the  1936-40  prewar-  average.    Sheep  numbers  have  not  recover- 
ed very  rapidly  from  the  drastic  losses  which  occurred  in  the  winter  and 
spring  of.  1946-47.    Several  relatively  ..normal  lamb  crops  will  be  needed  to 
bring  numbers  back  to  the  1946  level.    Recovery  has  been  checked  by  several 
factors.    Among  some  of  the  more  important  ones  are  the  development  of-  dairy- 
ing which  competes  for  the  limited  grasslands  and  fodder  crops  and  the  Govern- 
ment 1  s  agricultural  policy  which  favors  production  of  milk  over  sheep  husband- 
ry.   However,  in  view  of'- a  slightly  improved  price  relationship  of  sheep  to 
other  farm  commodities,  a  moderate  increase  in  numbers  may  be  expected  in  1949. 

In  Spain,  sheep  numbers  are  reported  to  have  increased  during  1947  and 
1948.- '■  ■  Current  numbers,  are  reported-  to  be  somewhat  above  the  1936-40  average. 
The  mild  winter  of "1947 ' and • 1948 ' and  improved  moisture  conditions,  following 
the  severe  drought  between  1944  and  1946, -have  materially  improved  pasture 
conditions  which  has  resulted  in  considerable  recovery  in  sheep  numbers. 
Whether  numbers  will  remain  at  the  present  levels  throughout  1949  seems  to 
depend  entirely  on  moisture  and  pasture  conditions  this  year,    Sheep  and  lamb 
numbers  in  Portugal  are  believed  to  have  remained  relatively  constant  during 
: the  past  several  years.    Drought  conditions  early  this  year  and  loss  of  new- 
born iambs,  in  all '.probability,  will  preclude  any  increase  in  1949 » 

Sheep  numbers  in  Italy  are  continuing  their  upward  trend' and  are  believed 
to  be  approaching  the  1936-40  level,     If  growing  conditions  are  favor -able,  a 
further  increase  in  numbers  can  be  anticipated.    In  France,  the  1949  sheep 
numbers  increased  around  1  percent  to  continue  the  upward  trend  which  began 
in  1945-    These  numbers  are  still  23  percent  below  the  prewar  level.  Heavy 
slaughter  between  August  1947  and  February  1948  held  back  sheep  recovery  during 
1948. 

In  1948,  sheep  numbers  in  Poland  made  a  very  significant  recovery  and  the 
upward  trend  in  all  probability  will  continue  in  1949*  unless  growing  conditions 
become  unfavorable.    Present  numbers  are  believed  to  be  around  half  a  million 
head- below  the  prewar  estimate.    Kur.garic.n-  sheep  numbers  are  continuing  upward 
with  nominal  year-to-year  increases  and  are  now  less  than  one-half  of  prewar 
numbers.       -  '  . 

•     -*-n  ?"4gQs^via  -j  sheep  numbers  are  believed  to  be  continuing  the  upward 
trend  and  may  be  approaching  the' 1936-40  level, 

Bulgarian  sheep  numbers  are  believed  to  have  increased  in  1948  to  con- 
tinue the  upward  trend  which  began  in  1945  and  present  numbers  are  larger 
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than  prewar.    In' Czechoslovakia,  sheep  numbers,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
were  somewhat  larger  than  the  preceding  year  and  only  slightly  under  the 
1936-40-  average. 

Official  statistics  indicate  that  Rumanian  sheep  numbers  have  continued 
to  increase  during  1948  and  are  now  the  highest  since  1945.    Favorable  pasture 
conditions  in  1947  and  the  mild  winter  of  1947-48  encouraged  rebuilding  of 
flocks.    Present  numbers  are  estimated  to  be  approximately  20  percent  below 
the  I936-4O  average.    Sheep  numbers  in  Greece  declined  in  1948  and  a  further 
drop  is  probable  in  1949  because  of  the  guerilla  warfare.. 

Sheep  numbers  in  the  Soviet  Union,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  are  . 
believed  to  have  made  a  further  increase  and  ray  now  exceed-  the  193 6-40 
average.    Drought  or  near  drought  conditions  in  the  principal  sheep-producing 
areas  are  believed  to  have  held  the  1948  increase  down.    Under  normal  growing 
conditions,  it  can  be  assumed  that  yearly  increases  can  be  anticipated,  parti- 
cularly as  long  as  their  predetermined  production  plans  are  followed 0 

On  the  Asiatic  continent,  Turkey  is  believed  to  have  had  the  largest  in- 
crease in  sheep  numbers  during  1948  and  are  now  probably  15  percent  larger  than 
•the  1936-40  average »    Both  taxable  and  non-taxable  sheep  are  included  end  the 
taxable  number  may  be  underestimated.    It  Is  possible  that  the  severe  winter 
of  1948-49 j  with  poor  housing  arrangements  and  inadequate  f  eed,  may  have  caused 
a  higher  than  normal  mortality  among  sheep  numbers.     In  Iraq ,  sheep  numbers 
are  the  largest  ever  reported,     Since  the  war,  the  British  Army  has  not  been 
exporting  sheep,  nor  consuming  any  domestic  mutton  or  iamb,     -here  have  been 
no  serious  losses  due  to  disease.    All  of  these  factors  have  enabled  sheep 
numbers  to  rise.    Although  sheep  numbers  in  India  are  believed  to  have  declined 
in  1947 j  it  is  also  believed  that  most  of  the  drop  was  recovered  in  1948 ^  since 
the  sheep  industry  is  the  mainstay  of  a  large  number  of  people  and  constitutes 
a  significant  portion  of  the  livestock  industry.    China  is  the  principal 
country  in  Asia  where  sheep  numbers  are  below  1948  and  considerably  below  the 
1936-40  prewar  average.    With  the  civil  war  extending  over  a  large  part  of 
China  and  much  of  the  country  under  the  control  of  the  invaders,  it  can  only 
be  assumed  that  sheep  and  other  livestock  are  feeling  the  first  effects  and' 
in  all  probability  numbers  are  lov/er  than  a  year  earlier0 

In  August,  1948,  the  total  sheep  and  lamb  numbers  in  the  Union  of  South 
Africa  had  increased  about  7  percent  over  1947.,  but  were  17  percent  below 
the  1936-40  average.    Favorable  wool-price  relationship  since  1946  and  general 
improvement  in  pasture  conditions  following  the  1943-46  drought  have  encouraged 
some  expansion  of  flocks  and  numbers.    Although  a  drought  during  December  and 
until  mid-January  caused  considerable  concern  in  some  areas,  it  is  believed 
that  the  retention  of  sheep  for  breeding,  reduction  in  slaughter,  and  a 
generally  improved  feed  situation  are  likely  to  hold  1949  numbers  near  the 
1948  level.    In  French  Ilorocco  and  French  West  Africa,  sheep  numbers  in  1948, 
according  to  reports,   showed  a  considerable  increase.    Numbers  in  French 
Morocco  are  somewhat  below  prewar,  while  French  West  Africa  exceeds  the  I936-4O 


average  by  about  one-half  million  head.     In  Algeria 9  sheep  numbers  continued 
the  upward  trend  in  1948,  _If  the  present  favorable  conditions  continue,  a 
further  increase  -is  likely  to  occur  in  1949.    Other  changes  in  Africa  appear, 
to  be  insignificant* 

Sheep  numbers  in  Argentina ,  one  of  the  larger  sheep  producing  countries 
of  the  world j  dropped  off  considerably  in  1948.    It  is  likely  that  the  1949 
numbers  will  be  considerably  below  the  1948  level.    Current  estimates  place 
numbers  somewhat  above  the  1936-40  average,    Reduced  slaughterings  and  smaller 
marketings  in  1948,  according  to  trade  sources,  indicate  that  producers  are 
holding  out  some  stock  for  flock  expansion  and  that  she^p  numbers  maybe 
recovering  slightly. 

Many  factors  are  reported  to  be  operating  against  any  immediate  sizable 
expansion.    Prices  paid  for  mutton  and  lamb  seem  to  be  causing  producers  to 
shift  to  more  profitable  farm  enterprises.    Some  large-scale  sheep  producers 
are  liquidating  entire  holdings  in  favor  of  general  agriculture.    Sharp  rises 
in  land  values  in  1947  and  1948  are  causing  many  to  turn  to  more  intensive 
agriculture.    Higher  freight  rates,  higher  taxes  and  labor  difficulties  also 
contributed  .to  the  producersr.hesitation  to  expand  their  flocks. 

Uruguayan  sheep  numbers  are  reported  to  have  reached  22,000,000  head, 
showing  a  steady  increase  for  several  years,  and  are  now  perhaps  the  largest 
in  history.    Current  numbers  are  around  23  percent  above  the  I936-4O  prewar 
average.    The  sharp  decrease  in  slaughterings  in  1948,  according  to  a  recent 
report,  is  attributed  to  the  high  price  of  wool^  since  it  apparently  was  more 
profitable  to  retain  old  wethers  and  ewes  for  their  wool  production  rather 
than  to  sell  them  for  meat*    As  long  as  these  conditions  continue,  further 
increase  can  be  anticipated. 

In  Peril,  sheep  numbers  are  reported  to  have  remained  at  around  17,000,000 
head,  about  16  percent  larger  than  the  I936--4O  average.    There  appears  to  be 
a  slow  upward  trend  with  regard  to  sheep  improvement  and  better  grades  of 
woola    It  is  also  indicated  that  increasing  domestic  consumption  may  in  a  few 
year  eliminate  Peru  as  an  exporter  of  woolc    As  the  quality  of  wool  improves  and 
the  yield  per  animal  increases,  it  is  considered  possible  that  numbers  will 
decline  simultaneously,  as  the  range  is  frequently  overgrazed p 

There  appears  to  have  been  no  significant  change  in  Brazil 1 s  sheep  numbers 
during  the  past  several  years 0    Since  1946  numbers  have  been  about  40  percent 
larger  than  the  1936-40  prewar  average „    High  prices  for  wool  in  Rio  Grande 
do  Sul,  due  to  exhaustion  of  stocks  6  months  before  the  next  clip,  is  expected 
to  cause  a  rise  in  prices  for  the  next  crop.    As  a  result,  slaughter  may  be 
reduced  and  animals  saved  for  sh earing 8    All  mutton  exports  originate  in  Rio 
Grande  do  Sul« 

The  number  of  sheep  in  Australia,  as  of  March  31*  1948,  had  reached 
102,559,000  head.    These  numbers  were  approximately  10  million  head  below  the 
1936-40  average.    Increases  were  reported  to  have  occurred  in  all  the  states, 


with  the  largest  numerical  rises  taking  place  in  New  South  Wales,  Victoria 
and  South  Australia.     It  is  indicated  that  sheep  and  lamb  numbers  have 
probably  increased  by  several  million  head  since  a  year  ago.  Satisfactory 
lambing  in  1948,  a  generally  improved  feed  situation  in  most  pastoral  areas 
and  increasing  wool  prices  can  be  expected  to  be  reflected  in  a  substantial 
increase  in  1949  sheep  numbers. 

Although  the  number  of  sheep  in  New  Zealand  had  declined  about  200,000 
head  by  April,  1948,  it  is  anticipated  that  numbers  this  year  will  increase 
and  possibly  exceed  the  1947  level  of  nearly  32.7  million  head.    The  number 
of  sheep  in  New  Zealand  has  exceeded  the  1936-40  average  for  the  past  several 
years.     In  order  to  meet  lamb  and  mutton  export  commitments  for  the  next 
several  years  a  gradual  upward  increase  in  numbers  may  be  necessary. 


This  is  one  of  a  series  of  regularly  scheduled  reports  on  world  agricultural 
production,  approved  by  the  Office  of  Foreign  agricultural  Relations  Comtiittee 
on  Foreign  Crops  and  Livestock  Statistics.    For  this  report  the  committee  was 
composed  of  Joseph  A.  Becker,  Chairman,  C.  K«  Purves,  Elmer  A.  Reese,  Hazel  B. 
Kefauver,  Karen  J0  Friedmann,  and  Dwight  R*  Bishop, 
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